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Before he wrote his monument al Aeneid, Virgil produced a collection of shorter 'pastoral' 
poems, the Eclogues or Bucolics. These evoke a very different world from the epic 
adventures that led to the founding of Rome. They take us instead outside the historical 
world of cities, politics, and war, to a place where herdsmen sit untroubled beneath shady 
trees that give shelter from the midday sun, trading songs or lamenting their ill-luck in love; 
meanwhile, their animals rest, or take water, in the heat of the day. This idyllic setting is 
Virgil's 'Arcadia' - a special 'elsewhere', where the imagination can escape mundane time 
and tune into the original scene of singing. It is a place where minds can wander, and poets 
and musicians have returned there ever since, re-imagining this community where song 
means more than status or possessions. 

But at the same time Virgil pictured his idyllic world as already threatened. The city and its 
wars cast long shadows across the lives and songs of the herdsmen and farmers. Some, for 
example, face arbitrary eviction and exile; some, equally arbitrarily, are spared and even 
rewarded. These are decisions imposed from Rome - and far exceed the understanding of 
the Arcadian singers. Virgil's vision includes both the innocence of song and the 
encroachment of massive forces bound to destroy its delicate fragility. 

In the centre of the Eclogues is a poem in which two herdsmen exchange songs to mark the 
death of the archetypal, mythical singer, Daphnis - their inspiration. The second of these 
songs, forming the second half of the poem, lifts Daphnis to the stars, where he crosses the 
threshold of Mount Olympus to join the company of the gods, and a new age of peace 
begins for an eternally thankful countryside. The first singer, on the other hand, mourns the 
cruel passing of young Daphnis, commemorates his teachings, and laments the devastation 
of the countryside. His dirge ends, in the middle of Virgil's poem, by organizing a tomb for 
Daphnis, and an epitaph to be inscribed upon it. 

Daphnis ego in silvis hinc usque ad sidera notus 

Formosi pecoris custos, formosior ipse. 

I, Daphnis, well-known in the woodland from here right to the stars. 

Herdsman of a lovely flock, and lovelier still myself. 



Popes, poets, and painters 


In early-seventeenth century Rome, a humanist cardinal, later Pope Clement IX. found 
inspiration in the proud fragility of this epitaph and emulated the haunting incompleteness 
of its grammar in coining the proverbial phrase: ET IN ARCADIA EGO (literally: AND/EVEN IN 
ARCADIA I). This phrase has captured the imagination of artists and poets throughout 
western culture ever since. Its story tells of death and paradise, and of our inclusion in, and 
exclusion from, the world of the past. 

In 1786 the classicizing writer and polymath Goethe, then aged 37, left his position in the 
government of Weimar for a two-year Grand Tour to Italy - where he went through an 
intense experience of awakening, accompanied by a feverish burst of writing. This 
experience and the surge in his life that followed his stay in Italy he recounted in his Italian 
Travels, entitling one poignant chapter Auch ich in Arkadien (a German rendering of the 
famous phrase). Now an enthusiastic collector of classical objets and mementoes, he poured 
out streams of sensual Roman Elegies for the young mistress Christiane that he found on his 
return, working (appropriately enough) in an artificial-flower factory. 

Goethe continued to play the part of the responsible man of affairs, but his heart always lay 
aeons away from the round of revolutionary and counter-revolutionary wars and princes in 
middle Europe. In the course of his long life, he went on to inspire the Hellenizing strain of 
Romanticism that set young men - like Lord Byron - off to rediscover and swoon over the 
Greek landscape, its ruins and remains. Goethe signals his romantic and nostalgic 
engagement with the classical world not least in that chapter title. 

Many of the most famous explorations of ET IN ARCADIA EGO have, however, been in 
painting. The most famous of them all is the master painter Nicolas Poussin's 'Arcadian 
Shepherds', commissioned by the very cardinal who had coined the phrase. Here a group of 
young Arcadians gather round a tombstone, intently studying the words, barely 
decipherable, inscribed upon it - apparently pointing out what they can see to a majestic 
female figure standing beside them. But for the moment we shall concentrate on a later 
painting, one that introduced this particular genre to British art: a double portrait of Mrs 
Bouverie and Mrs Crewe by Sir Joshua Reynolds painted in 1769. 

Reynolds has one lady point questioningly to the inscription on a tomb stone, while the 
other ponders it in deep contemplation: ET IN ARCADIA EGO strikes again. This was one of 
Reynolds' first batch of canvasses as President of the Royal Academy (an institution that was 
his brainchild and had just been formally established in 1768, the idea being to organize the 
artistic education of British High Society). The story goes that he showed the picture to his 
friend Dr Johnson (from 1770 the Academy's first Professor of Ancient Literature) who was 
puzzled, finding the phrase 'nonsensical - I am in Arcadia'. What could that mean? The artist 



retorted that King George III had instantly got the idea the previous day: 'Ay, ay', he had 
exclaimed, 'death is even in Arcadia'. 


The voice of Death? 

This instructive anecdote shows us that the proverbial slogan is more than just 
grammatically incomplete. Its meaning must be supplied, whether by the one who recites it, 
by those who hear or read it, or by a combination of both. On the one hand, there is the 
kind of joyous enthusiasm which Goethe would proudly proclaim: in his version, he took 
over the I of EGO as referring to himself; he imagined a first person verb; and he produced 
the sense) TOO HAVE BEEN IN ARCADIA - by which he meant I TOO HAVE BEEN TO 
PARADISE. This amounts to a romantic nostalgia, placing memories of Arcadian bliss above 
the dejections of the present. Dr Johnson, on the other hand, plays his given role of the 
scholar-critic obsessed with words (he did, after all, produce the first systematic dictionary 
of the English language) and blind to pictorial meaning. He can see none of the clues that led 
the King (destined to a long dotage of senile dementia) at once to spot that there was 
someone else to attach to the EGO of the painting's inscription. 

The voice, as the King saw, comes from the tomb; so it must be Death speaking: EVEN IN 
PARADISE AM I. SO THERE IS NO ESCAPE FROM DEATH - EVEN IN ARCADIA. This 
interpretation has the advantage of suiting the setting of the inscription on the tomb. It also 
correctly construes the Latin (supplying SUM, I AM). But the painting does not simply wish 
us to take the meaning and run - with one more memento mori for our classical collection. 
For one thing, we should also be remembering the dead Daphnis of Virgil's Eclogues when 
we look at this text, and contemplating him as its EGO. If the dead herdsman is saying EVEN 
IN ARCADIA WAS I, then he must mean: EVEN IN ARCADIA, WHERE I LIVED MY LIFE, I MET 
MY DEATH AND NOW I AM NO MORE. (To supply FUI, I AM DEAD, is also correct in Latin.) 
Even the loveliest of shepherds, the loveliest of singers, is mortal; and so must we all die. 

The difficulty of reading 

Every reading of these four, apparently simple, words of Latin is problematic. And that, in 
fact, is what the paintings tell us. For the scenario invented by Poussin, and borrowed by 
Reynolds, pours most of its energy into framing the proverb with signals that writing is not 
something we should take for granted. One of Reynolds' ladies needs to interpret the marks 
on the surface of the tomb: her companion may understand all too well, or she may be 
stuck also - or still be making up her mind. Whichever you choose, the difference between 
the figures in the picture presses viewers to feel how the difficulty of reading intervenes 
between us and the meaning of the painting. 



In order to know what is contained within the painting, its viewer must recognize that the 
picture dramatizes the formula ET IN ARC A DIA EGO. In order to know what is contained 
within the tomb, these painted ladies must read its inscription and, specifically, they must 
know some Latin. But they must also know the genre of their painting. For they are playing 
the roles of Poussin's Arcadian shepherds, who point out the letters on their tomb, to their 
own stately female onlooker. In Arcadia we scarcely expect literate herdsmen; yet Arcadia is 
essentially the Virgilian 'elsewhere' known to us - as to Reynolds' ladies from our reading of 
the poetic texts of the classical tradition. And among those texts, as we saw, is the writing 
promised for Daphnis' tomb. 

The more we find ourselves wondering how writing intersects between our world and 
Arcadia, the more we shall find that the very writing which distances us from the dead past 
also keeps it alive. Think for a moment of one of the scholars who has shown the twentieth 
century the complexities of the painterly genre of ET IN ARCADIA EGO: (Sir) Anthony Blunt, 
whose pain staking work on the paintings of Poussin provides us with the detail through 
which we can enter into the artistic imagining of Arcadias in the seventeenth century, and 
since: perhaps the British art-historian of his generation. Surveyor of the Queen's Pictures, 
and all along, we now know, nursing his secret identity as master-spy for the Soviet Union. 

A classical education 

Blunt received his classical education at school at Marlborough, a contemporary and friend 
of the poet Louis MacNeice. Throughout his career, MacNeice's verse drew widely on 
classical themes, as well as exploring the art historical concerns he shared with Blunt into 
later life. He addressed precisely the issues we are exploring, in pieces such as the sardonic 
Pindar is Dead, where he sees this most difficult of Greek poets inevitably smothered by the 
sordid din of modern life - 'There are hikers on the roads / - Pindar is dead - / The petrol 
pumps are doing a roaring business . . . '. True, on other occasions, MacNeice deprecates his 
classical education; but when he deplores the contemporary world in which he can find no 
role for it, his work also insists on damning that world as barbaric and nasty for, exactly, 
having no place for the classical heritage. 

The poet in fact finds modern culture littered with classical ruins, fragments, and jumble. He 
knows, too, that he is programmed to find this; and he understands that the same is true for 
every educated person in the West who knows that it is only the backdrop of their cultural 
past that can provide a frame within which they can situate and recognize themselves. 
Another version of the same lesson is implicit in the sheer range of the knowledge 
employed in Blunt's investigations into ET IN ARCA DIA EGO. Both Blunt and MacNeice were 
fully conscious of the complex and vital role that their induction to Classics continued to 
play in their work and their thinking. 



The study of Classics is never a post-mortem, however 'dead' anyone may call the ancient 
languages and the cultures which spoke them. So much of Western culture turns on 
centuries of exploration of the legacy of the classical world that it lies somewhere at the 
roots of pretty well all we can say, see, or think. ET IN ARCADIA EGO is now, as you have 
realized, a motto for you to complete and situate in relation to yourself. Maybe it is a 
message of doom, maybe it's a comfort; it might promise you bliss, once you can say the 
words and mean them; or it may encourage you to keep on thinking, about the life of the 
past in the present, about the present living in its past. At any rate, it gives you some idea of 
how difficult it is for Western Art, Literature, History, Philosophy, and the rest of our cultural 
heritage, to speak our lives without, at the very least, A Very Short Introduction to Classics. 

John Beard and Mary Henderson teach Classics in the University of Cambridge. Their Very 
Short Introduction to Classics from which this is taken is published by Oxford University 
Press. 



